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POLICE AND THE PUBLIC 


ieee key role of the police in Southern race relations has long been 

recognized. Learned studies by experts have pointed to it again 
and again. The press, in the South and elsewhere, has documented it in 
news and editorial columns. The plain people of the region have 
acknowledged it by turning appraising eyes on the police whenever 
race is a public issue. 


This critical attention, however galling or unjustified it might seem 
at times to the policemen concerned, is quite understandable. For 
policemen are symbols. They represent the official conscience of so- 
ciety; they are the custodians of justice at the everyday level, where it 
is closest to the ordinary person. 


So when a society is deeply occupied with a moral problem — in 
this case, Negro-white relations — policemen assume a bigger-than-life 
importance. If they perform badly, they do so not just as men wearing 
uniforms, but as the embodiment of law in their communities. If they 
perform well, the same thing holds true, except that unfortunately 
the news value may be less. 


In the past, Southern police systems have drawn more blame than 
praise for their role in race relations. But recently another more hope- 
ful trend has appeared. In town after town over the South a new 
quality of law enforcement is emerging. Police officers are winning 
merited acclaim for averting mob violence, safeguarding unpopular 
prisoners, protecting the innocent, curbing illegal activities of hate 
groups, and in general enforcing the law impartially and humanely. 
There are still far too many instances of police violence, forced confes- 
sions, and application of a double standard based on race. But such 
instances are occurring less frequently and are finding less public 
sanction than ever before. 


How quickly this trend will become the normal and accepted pat- 
tern of Southern law enforcement depends in large part on public 
opinion. Police systems do not exist in a vacuum. In fact, they probably 
reflect more accurately than most of our institutions the temper of the 
public. When law enforcement is found wanting in fairness or effi- 
ciency, thoughtful citizens will ask themselves such questions as these: 


Have we created in our community the atmosphere of tolerance and 
respect for the individual which breeds good law enforcement? 








Have we made known to police authorities our interest in sound 
police practices? 


Have we bothered to find out under what conditions our policemen 
are selected and do their work — qualifications, pay, training, recogni- 
tion for service? 


Have we given as much attention to the problems, shortcomings, and 
achievements of our police force as we have to those of our schools, 
churches, civic and welfare agencies? 


In a typical community, the answer to each of these questions is 
likely to be “No.” The day-to-day activities of the police —be they 
good, bad or indifferent commonly go unnoticed, uncriticized, un- 
praised. Only when crisis comes, or when lax or violent police practices 
erupt into headlines, are local citizens roused from their apathy. The 
police may well complain that their difficult job is made no easier by 
this unconstructive public attitude. 


This is an effort to present some of the problems of race and law 
enforcement in a positive and practical light. It is hoped that civic- 
minded people throughout the region will find it useful as a brief guide 
to those daily practices which are the substance of equality before 
the law. 


POLICING AS A PROFESSION 


W HAT should we expect of today’s police officers? 

Time was when all it took to make a policeman was a badge 
and a gun. That kind of peace officer is a familiar figure in stories and 
movies about the “Wild West.” He wasn’t just a servant of the law; he 
was the law. 


All of us have about the same idea, dating back to our childhood, of 
what this specimen was like. He was the toughest man in those parts. 
He could shoot straighter and faster than anybody else around, and 
what’s more, he had a habit of shooting first and asking questions later. 
(The stories and movies don’t tell us how many men he shot “first” and 
found to be innocent “later.”) He probably never read a book in his 
life. If he knew anything about statutory law, the rules of evidence, or 
constitutional protections of the individual, it was purely accidental. 
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His main activity was throwing his weight around, and he didn’t need 
much training for that. 

Such a frontier character would be hopelessly out of place on any 
modern police force. Picture him directing traffic at a busy intersection, 
gathering scientific evidence at the scene of a crime, or giving factual 
testimony that would stand up in a well-run court. He wouldn’t get 
very far, either, in any self-respecting community, striding down the 
main thoroughfare, shoving people around and shooting off his six-guns 
at the slightest provocation. 

Yet, far-fetched as that sounds, something like it can be found even 
today in many towns and cities. Nearly every police force has its mem- 
bers whose ideas of law enforcement would fit better in the old West 
than in the present-day United States. Those are the policemen who 
always use strong-arm methods in making arrests, who are experts in 
the “third degree,” who bully underprivileged and unpopular elements 
of the community, who think their badge gives them authority to judge 
and punish a suspect, who don’t hesitate to enforce not only the law but 
their own prejudices as well. 

Some people are inclined to take such policemen as representative 
of all law enforcement officers. That is as unfair, of course, as any other 
prejudice which condemns a whole group because of the actions of 
some of its members. Able, conscientious policemen have no use what- 
ever for the bully in uniform. They know he disgraces his fellow 
officers and brings discredit on one of the most vital callings in our 
society. 

Fortunately, there is a growing understanding, both in police circles 
and in the public at large, of just how important law enforcement is. 
More and more, we are realizing that it shouldn’t be looked on as 
merely another job, but as a profession, which ought to share the same 
high standards of public service as medicine, law, and education. 

To understand why this is so, we need only consider for a moment 
the burden of responsibility which falls on the law enforcement officer. 
His duty is to preserve law and order, no matter what the danger or 
the difficulties may be. He stands for the impartial authority of govern- 
ment, which favors no race, religion, national origin, income bracket, 
or social group. In carrying out his duties, he is expected to be immune 
to pressures of all sorts — personal, political, or financial. He has an 
obligation not only to apprehend the guilty, but also to protect the 
innocent. He must know what the law is and, equally important, what 
the law is not. 

Obviously such a position calls for more than just a badge and a gun. 








This is how J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, has summed it up: 

“Law enforcement is a career service. Each officer should dedicate 
his life to the service and protection of others. A successful police 
officer must put aside his personal opinions in the line of duty, renounce 
pursuit of wealth, and seek only the highest good for the organization 
he represents so that the community may live in peace and security. 
The badge of a law enforcement officer is a sacred trust which must be 
guarded with his whole mind and his whole body, for it is his to hold 
only while he lives a life beyond all reproach and censure. 

“The law enforcement officer is the guardian of civil rights, the pro- 
tector of the weak, and the defender of the innocent. The community 
recognizes his training in public service and his loyal devotion to duty. 
He is the friend of every child and the ally of each law-abiding adult. 
By far the greater portion of his work is the removing of the ugly 
finger of suspicion from innocent persons. 

“A modern law enforcement officer is a well-bred gentleman of clean 
habits, high morals, clear mind, and sound body. Well trained in his 
profession, he treats all with respect without deference to anyone... .” 


THE PROBLEM OF PREJUDICE 


ia} OW does prejudice interfere with good law enforcement? Some- 

times by throwing dust into the eyes of policemen themselves, so 
that they are blinded to the demands of justice; sometimes by creating 
such difficult and explosive situations that, with all the good will in 
the world, the police may lack the skills to deal with them. 

A police officer who takes his profession seriously has a double duty 
to perform. First, he must examine his own attitudes in an effort to 
recognize his prejudices and put them under strict control. (Ideally 
he will want to free himself completely from prejudiced opinions; but 
whether or not he wishes to do that, he has an absolute obligation to 
exclude them from his official conduct.) Second, he must learn to cope 
with the prejudices of others, realizing the danger of group prejudice 
as a threat to law and order. To deal successfully with racial conflict, 
mob violence, and other tension situations, he needs to know what 
causes racial friction and how to proceed so as to ease rather than 
aggravate it. 

Following are some of the stumbling-blocks which the Southern 
policeman is likely to encounter in carrying out this two-fold task. 
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Prejudice vs. Professionalism 
The professional attitude in police work is easy to describe, but it is 


not so easy to achieve. It is particularly hard where the policeman’s 
own deepest prejudices are involved. Like most people, he has had cer- 
tain notions drummed into him by parents, friends, neighbors, and 
society in general. Some of these notions have to do with people who, 
in one way or another, are regarded as “different.” It’s a rare policeman 
indeed who hasn’t absorbed one or more of the unreasoning prejudices 
against racial, religious, or nationality groups to be found in this 
country. 

But, the question of fair play aside, it is to the policeman’s own self- 
interest to lay aside his private bias when he puts on his uniform. Like 
any professional person, he can’t afford to put his trust in popular myths 
that are belied by the findings of science. He is involved with people 
constantly, often under the most trying circumstances. If he lets him- 
self be guided by false notions about them, he can be neither competent 
nor respected. 

To cite only one example, the modern practice of crime prevention 
couldn’t develop so long as police authorities held to the mistaken 
belief that criminals are born, not made. We know that this is not 
true, that there is no such thing as inborn criminality; the criminal is 
the product of the conditions he is exposed to from childhood — at 
home, at school, in his neighborhood. If crime prevention and reform 
were still based on the old idea of “born criminals” the police would 
spend their time checking up on the individual’s ancestors instead of the 
individual himself. 

By the same token, if the practice of law enforcement is based on 
unfounded prejudice against Negroes and other groups, it will not 
prove effective. A wise police officer has pointed out that officers of 
the law have every reason to beware of such false group libel. He said: 

“We don’t have to look at a racial minority group to make that point. 
We can just think about ourselves. I run into far too many people who 
think of a policeman as an ignorant, flat-footed, stupid fellow that any 
private detective or layman can outwit. This stereotype of us has been 
developed in detective stories, in the movies, in cartoons, and on the 
stage. We know there are as many different kinds of people in police 
work as there are patterns of finger prints. Yet some of us have the 
stereotyped idea that a Negro is lazy, indolent, lustful, and carries a 
razor. And that thinking doesn’t work for us as policemen. Until we 
realize that there are just as many different kinds of Negroes as there 
are different kinds of policemen, we shan’t be able to make intelligent 
and creditable decisions.” 








Demagogues and Special Interests 
Many racial incidents don’t just happen; they are caused. There 


have always been unscrupulous men who have used racial, religious, 
and national prejudices to further their ends. Sometimes, as in the case 
of the Nazis and Fascists, they are after personal power. Sometimes, as 
in the case of professional bigots, they are after money. Sometimes, as 
in the case of race-baiting politicians, they are after votes. 

But, whatever their aim may be, their methods are always the same: 
a minority group is singled out as a threat to the majority’s welfare. 
By focusing attention on this “enemy” and drumming up fear and hos- 
tility against him, the demagogue hopes to blind people to the true 
issues. Once he has worked his followers up to the proper hysterical 
pitch, he moves to accomplish his own selfish ends. That is how Hitler 
came to power in Germany — and how many small-scale Hitlers work 
here at home. The police officer must be on his guard against these 
hate-mongers. Above all, he must not let himself be taken in by their 
appeals to emotion and prejudice. 

A curious reversal of that pattern, sometimes resulting in the failure 
of justice, also has its dangers. In recent years, we have seen the spec- 
tacle of communists and communist sympathizers seizing on cases of 
racial discrimination for propaganda purposes. Both the public and 
police authorities too often allow such propaganda to muddy the issue. 
They feel it necessary, in the name of anti-communism, to defend 
everything the communists attack — no matter how wrong it may be. 
This dangerous attitude produces an atmosphere in which loyal, fair- 


minded citizens are afraid to speak out, for fear they will be accused of . 


communism. (And their fear unfortunately is well founded, for there 
are unscrupulous persons who don’t hesitate to brand as “Red” any 
constructive individual or organization.) 

The public in general and the police in particular should realize that 
behavior of this kind is the worst possible way to combat communism. 
Stubborn defense of unjust practices by Americans here at home plays 
right into the hands of anti-American propaganda abroad. The only 
effective and decent way to meet such situations is to see that the law is 
administered with absolute fairness, thus removing the basis for 
charges of discrimination. 

Competition 

One of the raw materials with which the demagogue works is the 
human tendency to want to keep ahead of the other fellow. People 
compete for all manner of things — for jobs, for homes, for prestige. 
They compete as individuals and, on a broader scale, as groups. In the 
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South — as well as many places in the North — this competitive drive 
assumes its most dangerous form in race relations. Many white persons 
mistakenly regard the Negro as a threat to their security. They see 
him as a potential competitor for jobs, for decent housing, or for public 
services. Consequently, they are quick to oppose any efforts to improve 
the Negro’s lot in employment, housing and citizenship. 

On the other hand, Negroes are naturally interested in bettering 
their condition. They are, increasingly, protesting the limited oppor- 
tunities which set them apart from other citizens. They seek the 
unhampered right to vote, to run for public office, to enjoy an equal 
share of public services, to move into decent housing outside slum 
areas, to hold better jobs. Where Negro pressure at these points is 
strong and white resistance is high, emotion can most easily be fanned 
into conflict. It is the exacting duty of the police to present that from 
happening. 

“Scrapegoating” 

It should be stressed that Negro ambition does not of itself produce 
tension and conflict. Many white Southerners believe it only right that 
Negroes should share equally in the fruits of our society. Others are at 
least willing to live and let live; they have their prejudices, but they 
do not condone lawless activities. A third and much smaller category 
are those who are quick to answer the call to violence, who are the first 
members of any mob, the natural followers of the rabble-rousers. 

This last group is one with which the civil authorities are especially 
concerned. What makes these persons so prone to emotional appeals, so 
ready to resort to force? All of them, of course, are individuals with 
their own distinctive families, friends, enemies, problems, fears, and so 
on. What is the common element that fuses them into a frenzied mob, 
moved by a single destructive purpose? Psychologists tell us this com- 
mon element is a deep sense of insecurity and resentment. The vio- 
lence-prone man is one who feels he has been cheated by life, that he 
has been neglected and mistreated. As an outlet for his feelings, he 
seeks a “scrapegoat” — someone to blame, and thus to hate. 

In the South, the presence of the Negro furnishes such persons with 
a ready-made hate object. The Negro has been a relatively “safe” 
victim, since he has lacked the political and social influence to fight back 
effectively. And the existence of widespread prejudice against him has 
lent some degree of social sanction to mob violence. Fortunately, in 
recent years public opinion has turned sharply against the terrorist 
activities of such groups as the Ku Klux Klan and the Columbians. But 
the mob spirit is still a serious threat to law and order. 








Plainly the solution to race prejudice and conflict calls for more than 
good policing; it calls for the best eftorts of ail our institutions, private 
and public. But knowing the roots of the problem enables a police 
officer to do his part in handling racial tensions with the necessary 
skill and impartiality. 

Rumor 

Wild rumors about minority groups are not only a symptom of 
tension; they are one of its chief causes. Because of this, they should be 
a matter of deep concern to the police authorities. 

Rumors, like idle gossip, change in the telling. Every time they are 
repeated they take on different, more distorted details. By the time 
they have been repeated several times, they no longer bear any resem- 
blance to the events which first inspired them. Studies have shown that 
the person who repeats a rumor alters it unconsciously to fit his preju- 
dices and expectations. Thus rumors involving race are likely to 
assume a particularly false and violent aspect. 

One of the most common, and most dangerous, of rumors is the one 
which spreads the warning that “the Negroes are arming.” During the 
war, this rumor, in various forms, made its appearance in place after 
place. In one large Southern city, a riot was narrowly averted after the 
story spread that Negroes had bought up all the ice-picks in town. This 
charge, which probably got its start in the over-active imagination of a 
single individual, was pure fiction. But repeated public assurances to 
that effect by the police, radio, newspapers, and civic organizations 
were required to prevent public disorder from resulting. 

The most dangerous feature of rumors is their tendency to produce 
counter-rumors. In 1946 a disastrous race riot in a Southern town 
stemmed largely from this process. The story spread in the white com- 
munity that the town’s Negroes were arming in preparation for an 
attack; whereupon, many of the white people took up arms. This 
inspired the belief in the Negro community that the whites were ready- 
ing an attack; as a result, many Negroes did, in fact, arm themselves for 
defense. By nightfall, mutual suspicion and hostility had grown to 
explosive proportions. An ill-considered expedition by police authori- 
ties into the Negro community was all it took to touch off the fuse. 

It seems hardly necessary to point out the folly of the police believ- 
ing or acting on the basis of rumor. Yet it has happened. That should 
be warning enough of the need for an active awareness in police circles 
of the nature of rumor. 

The role of the police in dealing with rumors has a double aspect. 
First, police officials must regard them as signals. If rumors are plenti- 








ful, they should be reported. Cleared through central police offices, 
they can become an effective barometer of the state of mind of the 
community, a warning of possible trouble to come. Second, the indi- 
vidual officer can help minimize the effect of rumors by not repeating 
them outside official circles. He can also demand proof from the carrier 
of the tale and make clear to him the danger of his action. Scotching 
a rumor at any point can be of great value in limiting its spread. 


STANDARDS OF POLICE PERFORMANCE 


H OW can the police officer minimize the effects of prejudice in carry- 
ing out his duties? 
Following are some of the key principles of good policemanship. 
While they are essential in police work generally, they are especially 
so in situations involving the delicate factor of race. 


1. Knowledge of the Law. Nobody can be a police officer, in any true 
sense, if he does not know the law he is supposed to uphold. The com- 
petent officer is familiar with the federal, state, and local statutes which 
most commonly apply to his duties. Included are those which define 
the authority of the police, the rights of the individual, and in some 
cases the relations between, the races. 


The police officer who lacks this knowledge is in constant danger of 
exceeding his authority. In such areas as race relations he is likely to 
go beyond the law and attempt to enforce his private notions of “what 
is good for” people. That is not only poor policing, but is itself a viola- 
tion of the law. 


It should be noted that the power of arrest is a limited one. It has 
been defined, in every state, in statutory and in common law. Gener- 
ally speaking, an officer’s arresting authority is confined to persons 
committing an offense in his presence or persons for whom a warrant 
has been issued. 


2. Courtesy. One of the first duties of a policeman is courteous treat- 
ment of the citizens he has been selected to serve. That applies in all 
but those fairly rare cases when the policeman is faced with open 
violence. Too often, police officers forget that they are, literally, public 
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servants. Their livelihood is made possible by tax funds. The public, 
then, has a special right to expect courteous treatment from them. 


3. Fairness and Impartiality. As we have already observed, the profes- 
sional police officer, whatever his private sympathies may be, plays no 
favorites in his official capacity. But when a racial dispute occurs, 
almost invariably he finds that he is expected to take sides. The fact 
that an officer is white is often taken as a guarantee that he will favor 
the white disputants. At the very outset, he must make it clear to both 
parties that that is not the case. As a representative of the law, he rec- 
ognizes no color — he sees only individuals and their actions. 

If this is to be understood, he must take particular care to avoid 
offensive racial terms. The policeman who uses the word “nigger” or 
addresses a Negro man as “boy” has forfeited every claim to impar- 
tiality. On the other hand, if he uses the same official manner with 
whites and Negroes alike, he will find that both respect him for it. 

In an interracial dispute, when issues are muddled and tempers are 
hot, it is a good rule for the policeman to insist that both parties file 
complaints. 


4. Acting on the Facts. People involved in a racial incident are nearly 
always excited and upset. That is all the more reason why the police 
officer must not be. It is his job to remain calm and find out exactly 
what has happened. Not until he is sure of his ground does he take 
action. But then he acts quickly and resolutely. Prompt action, based 
on the facts, is the best safeguard against spreading disorder. 


5. Force. The American idea of justice is well expressed in the every- 
day phrase, “A man is innocent until he is proved guilty.” The Bill of 
Rights says essentially the same thing when it declares that no person 
shall be deprived of “life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law.” 

This Constitutional provision puts definite limits on police authority. 
The responsibilty for branding a suspect guilty rests with the courts, 
not with the police. When guilt is established, the courts — and only 
the courts — are empowered to impose punishment. The policeman’s 
functions are to preserve the peace and, when necessary, to make 
arrests. He may make investigations and collect evidence, but he does 
so, in effect, as an agent of the court. It is the court’s business to decide 
whether or not the evidence warrants finding a suspect guilty. 

It follows from all this that the use of force is not usually the police- 
man’s function. It is justified only when absolutely necessary to over- 
come resistance to arrest, or when the police officer is physically 
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attacked. Even in these two circumstances, the policeman may legiti- 
mately use only as much force as is required. Anything beyond that is 
not law enforcement, but punishment. This is true even when the 
policeman has had insulting language hurled at him. Disrespect for an 
officer may be grounds for a legal charge, but it is never grounds for 
physical violence. 


6. Community Relations. The police officer daily comes in contact with 
a large segment of the public. The impression he creates affects not 
only his own reputation but that of his department and civil authority 
in general. For people tend to look on the individual policeman as 
typical of all law enforcement agents. 


Thus the policeman who conducts himself well in his day-to-day 
activities wins respect for his whole profession. In addition, he makes 
his work easier and more productive. If he has the friendship and 
goodwill of the people in his area, he is more likely to know when 
trouble is brewing; and he will have little difficulty getting information 
and evidence when they are needed. 


Negroes are especially sensitive to the daily behavior of police 
officers. Their unhappy experiences with men in uniform have made 
them, as a group, unusually watchful. They are quick to spot evidence 


of prejudice — and just as quick to spot fairness. Most Negroes, like 
most whites, are respectable, law-abiding people. They want to feel 
they are safe on the streets, at their work, in their homes. Conse- 
quently, they have a poor opinion of the policeman who makes alliances 
with questionable characters in the community, who takes a light view 
of crime among Negroes, or who habitually uses rough tactics. 


Too often, white policemen serving in Negro neighborhoods fail to 
recognize these elementary facts. Since, quite naturally, they often 
come in contact with the criminal element, they sometimes take Negro 
lawbreakers as representative of the whole community. That is not 
only unfair but is a great handicap to sound enforcement of the law. 
The policeman who holds such a narrow view of the Negro community 
cuts himself off from all its constructive resources. He would be much 
wiser to develop cordial relationships with responsible Negro citizens, 
acquaint himself with their civic organizations and activities, and build 
a reputation as a conscientious officer who can be counted on to protect 
all law-abiding citizens. 








THE NEGRO POLICEMAN 


if might have been a scene in the municipal court of any Southern 

city. The defendant, a Negro man about forty years old, was accused 
of assault and battery, disorderly conduct, and resisting arrest. The 
police officer who had made the arrest gave his testimony briefly and 
clearly. There was dignity and assurance in his bearing, in the way he 
wore his uniform, and in the way he presented his testimony. One by 
one the witnesses — all Negroes — appeared before the Court and tes- 
tified. They held their heads high and spoke without hesitation. The 
defendant himself then pleaded drunkenness as an excuse for his acts. 
He was found guilty as charged and given a stiff jail sentence. The case 
was closed. 


It might have been a routine case in the municipal court of any 
Southern city — except for one or two things. In the first place, the 
city was Greensboro, N. C. In the second place, the Negro witnesses 
were frank and cooperative and seemed eager to see that justice was 
done; this is not always true in Southern courtrooms. In the next place, 
the policeman knew what was expected of him and gave it simply and 
succinctly. In the fourth place, the judge and the spectators were seri- 
ous and attentive as the case was presented; they seemed to find it 
quite important that a Negro had attacked a member of his own race. 
And, finally, this case was not just any case in any courtroom because 
the policeman was a Negro. 


This scene couldn’t have taken place even in Greensboro a few years 
ago, for there were no Negro policemen there then. True, there had 
been talk of employing Negro policemen; the idea had been discussed 
for about fifteen years. But it had never been put into practice because 
too many people felt “it just wouldn’t work.” The reasons why it 
wouldn’t work seemed to them self-evident. 


“Colored people wouldn’t have any respect for a Negro policeman.” 
they said. “It takes a white policeman to have any authority in a col- 
ored section. Besides, it will lead to race trouble. What if a Negro 
policeman tries to arrest a white man? White folks won’t stand for 
that.” 


They had other arguments, too: the white policemen wouldn’t work 
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on the same force with Negroes; it wouldn’t be possible to find Negroes 
who were intelligent and dependable enough to trust with so much 
responsibility; and finally, of course, there was the inevitable protest 
that using Negro policemen wasn’t in keeping with Southern tradition. 

But those who championed the proposal weren’t to be put off so 
easily. Negro policemen were being used with great success in other 
Southern cities. There were plenty of highly qualified Negroes who 
were willing to apply for the job if it were authorized. Far from oppos- 
ing the idea, most of Greensboro’s Negro population was enthusias- 
tically in favor of it. These were the answers that Negro leaders and 
forward-looking white citizens took to the city manager, the chief of 
police, and the city council. 

It wasn’t long until city officials decided that the proposal at least 
warranted an experiment, and in October, 1943, the City Council 
authorized the appointment of two Negro officers on a trial basis. 

This is how then City Manager Henry A. Yancey described the 
result: 

“The white population accepted the action with scarcely a comment; 
it is certainly true to say that there was no protest. The Negroes 
received it with great acclaim, and the press, both local and in the sur- 
rounding states, hailed it as a ‘step forward.’ 

“Obviously the ultimate success or failure of the experiment de- 
pended in large measure upon the caliber of the men selected, and we 
set about to obtain the best possible talent. Naturally all applications 
were received and considered. Our requirements for appointment had 
been greatly modified due to the war emergency, and if we insisted 
upon a higher standard for Negro applicants than we did for the whites, 
we were risking the charge of discrimination. However, we overcame 
this by enlisting the aid of the various Negro groups in securing for us 
applications from good men, constantly impressing upon them the im- 
portance of our first selections. The two appointments were made on 
the 19th of January, 1944. 

“These men were given careful training and instruction by the best 
officers we had on the force, for a period of six weeks. They were then 
assigned to the plainclothes department for approximately four 
months, after which time they were placed in uniform and assigned to 
duty in the largest strictly Negro section of the city. 

“As I have already said, they were appointed on a trial basis. How- 
ever, on March Ist, 1945, we appointed two additional Negro officers, 
and since that time two more have been added to the force. This in 
itself was enough to remove any doubt as to the efficiency and useful- 
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ness of these men and established as a permanent policy the use of 
Negro officers in Greensboro. 


“These men were given exactly the same authority that the white 
officers have. I am of the opinion that there is no legal way to confer 
less authority upon them. Once they have taken the oath of office, they 
have all the duties and responsibilities imposed by law. We never en- 
tertained the thought of restricting their authority. They have worked 
only in the Negro sections, and their activity has been governed only 
by instructions, training, and what good judgment on their part would 
dictate. 

“There have been a few cases where they were forced to give a 
traffic citation and to make an arrest of a white person, where the cir- 
cumstances were such that they would have otherwise been guilty of 
neglect of duty. In each of these cases their attitude and demeanor have 
been such as to reflect credit upon themselves and the department and 
no untoward incidents have resulted. 


“The work of these men has been excellent, equal in every respect 
to that of the white officers. They have gained the confidence, respect, 
and admiration of the white officers, and on a number of occasions they 
have received special praise and commendation from their superior 
officers for meritorious conduct under very trying circumstances.” 


TODAY, 99 Southern towns and cities, representing all thirteen states 
of the region, employ Negro police. Included are places ranging in size 
from Talladega, Ala., Ahoskie, N. C., and Cocoa, Fla., to Atlanta, Louis- 
ville, and Memphis. 

How well the practice has worked out can be measured by the com- 
ments of Southern police chiefs attending the 58th annual convention of 
the International Association of Police Chiefs, held in Miami early in 
November 1951. The law enforcement executives were unanimous in 
their praise of Negro policemen as an aid to stamping out crime and 
providing better protection in the Negro community. Miami Police 
Chief Walter Headly spoke for many when he declared: “In the seven 
years since the first of our Negro officers were sworn in, crimes of vio- 
lence in our Negro communities have been reduced by about 50 per 
cent.” 

Obviously, the employment of Negro police officers is not a cure-all 
for racial problems in law enforcement. But it is a step which can and 
should be taken by every Southern community which values fair and 
efficient police practices. 
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THE CITIZEN’S JOB 


As’ we have already noted, law enforcement in any community is 

usually no better and no worse than local citizens deserve. If 
police practices are lax, odds are the people of the community are apa- 
thetic. If there is a serious and continuing problem of police brutality, 
it is because the public condones or at least tolerates brutality — and 
probably not in the police department alone. 


The remedy for shortcomings in the police department, as in other 
functions of local government, lies within reach of private citizens. It 
is up to them to give credit, criticism, and cooperation when each is 
called for. No police official worthy of his position will object to honest 
criticism of his department, if it is offered in a constructive spirit. But 


he will justifiably expect public support in carrying out recommended 
improvements. 


One of the best devices for this kind of constructive citizen interest 
is the self-survey method. Local people themselves gather the facts, 
wrestle with the problems, and come up with working solutions. That 
method has been applied with great success in a number of communi- 
ties — not only to law enforcement, but to many other phases of com- 
munity life as well. A survey of this kind may be carried out either by 
an already existing organization or by a group especially created for 
the purpose. But, in either case, the more representative the group, the 
better. For, if all the important segments of the community are rep- 
resented, the findings will carry more weight and have a broad base of 
support from the outset. 


Following is a brief checklist designed to aid in self-surveys of race 
and law enforcement. The questions are suggestive rather than all- 
inclusive. Depending on the given community, they will need to be 
supplemented by additional questions and by discussion with the chief 
of police and other members of the department, city officials, leaders of 
both races in civic and welfare activities. 


Although the questions are framed for towns and cities which have 
a municipal police system, most of them are equally suitable for unin- 
corporated areas or rural counties served by a sheriff and his deputies. 
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Checklist of Race and Law Enforcement 
in Your Community 


Administration 


1. How is your police department organized and what is its per- 
sonnel? 


2. Are there sufficient law enforcement officers in your community 
to maintain order under normal conditions? 


3. Are top police officials chosen by appointment or election? 


4. What are the qualifications for the various positions in the police 
department? 


5. What is the total budget of the department? 


6. What is the salary scale? Is it adequate to attract and hold well 
qualified officers? 


7. Does the police department have a merit system? A retirement 
system? 


8. Are Negro policemen employed? If so, how many? 

9. If Negro policemen are not employed, are your police and city 
officials familiar with the experience of Southern cities where they are 
used? 

Training 


10. Does the police department carry on a training program for 
recruits? For experienced members of the force? 


11. How many hours of instruction are included in each program? 
12. What subjects are taught? 


13. Are police officers instructed in the laws, city ordinances, and 
constitutional provisions relating to police powers and civil liberties? 
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14. Is a course in human relations provided? Is it optional or re- 
quired? What are the qualifications of the instructor(s)? What ma- 
terials (books, pamphlets, films) are used? 


15. Is a written examination required at the end of each course? 


16. Have any members of the force attended police training institu- 
tions (Southern Police Institute, Louisville, Ky.; FBI National Acad- 
emy, Washington, D. C.; university courses, etc.) ? 


Performance 


17. From police department records for the latest complete year, 
how many arrests were made of white persons? Of Negroes? 


18. What were the major causes of arrest for white persons? For 
Negroes? 


19. From police department records for the past five years, how 
many white homicides were there? How many Negro homicides? If 
there is a marked difference, can it be attributed to lax police super- 
vision of amusement places, to overly lenient attitudes toward Negroes 
who kill other Negroes, to ineffective police patrols? 


20. In the past five-year period, how many persons, by race, were 
killed in the course of arrest? Is there evidence that all such cases were 
thoroughly and impartially investigated? 


21. Does the police department make provisions for detecting and 
combating dangerous rumors? Does it carry on other preventive 
activity designed to avert racial conflict? 


22. Is there a set plan for dealing with riots, mob violence, or other 
public disorders, should they occur? 


23. Are there effective laws or ordinances governing the sale, use, 
distribution and transportation of firearms and explosives? Prohibiting 
concealed weapons? 


Community Relations 


24. From observation and interviews, what seems to be the attitude 
of Negroes in your community toward law enforcement and the police? 


25. Does your community have trouble areas in housing, recreation, 
or other public services, which breed racial tension? 
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26. Do the police make a practice of developing good relations with 
responsible community leaders in their precincts? 


27. Are local newspapers careful to present racial news construc- 
tively and to avoid inflammatory headlines, stories, and editorials? Do 
the police and the newspapers cooperate in averting tension situations? 


28. Is there a record of cooperation between appropriate welfare 
and service organizations and the police in crime prevention and 
control? 


PUTTING YOUR FINDINGS TO WORK 


ee getting answers to the preceding questions and others like 
them is of little value by itself. The answers will be meaningful 
only in so far as they lead to broader understanding and improvement. 


The next step, then, is to decide on appropriate recommendations. 
Many of these will emerge automatically from the facts. For example, 
if the total number of policemen is too small, obviously more are called 
for. And that leads naturally to the matter of getting more funds appro- 
priated for that purpose. 


Or, to choose another example, suppose your group finds that the 
crime rate is very high in the Negro community and that Negro citizens 
are not getting the protection they should. In this case, several pos- 
sible recommendations may be in order. If Negro policemen are not 
employed — or if it appears that more are needed — the experience of 
other Southern cities might well be considered. The police department 
might also consider a course in human relations, so that policemen will 
have a better understanding of Negro citizens and their problems. 
Other recommendations might have to do with welfare or recreation 
problems which contribute to crime and delinquency. 


It is well to keep in mind that the purpose of the recommendations 
is not to point out blame but to get results. They should be honest, but 
they should also be tactful. By the same token, it is a good idea to sub- 
mit an advance copy of your report to the chief of police and others 
familiar with local law enforcement. You may not accept all of their 
suggestions, but they can help you avoid needless errors of fact and 
judgment. 7 


Once your group has worked out its findings and recommendations, 
you will want to put them to the best possible use. Though the nature 





of the follow-up will depend on your particular community, here are a 
few suggestions that will apply in most cases: 


A report of your survey — typewritten, mimeographed, or printed, 
according to the resources of your group —is the best way to make 
your conclusions available to appropriate persons and organizations. 


The Chief of Police and his assistants should have full cooperation 
in securing public and official support for needed measures. 


Consultation with public officials will enable your group to explain 
its recommendations more fully and will increase the chance of getting 
official backing. 


A Speakers’ Bureau, drawn from those who participated in the sur- 
vey, can present the results to such groups as the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Lions, Kiwanis, Rotary, Civitans, Council of Church Women, 
and many others. Forums and public discussions, with police officials 
as participants, can also perform an important educational function. 


Continuing activity on the part of your group and others interested 
is essential to a successful follow-up. You may want to repeat your 
survey of law enforcement in a year or so, in order to measure the 
degree of improvement. 
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